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CLASSICAL CONFERENCE AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, JULY 2-3, 1918 


On July 2-3, at the University of Pittsburgh, in 
connection with the anrtual meeting of the National 
Education Association, there was a Conference on the 
Place of Classical Studies in War Modified Education. 
Professor Andrew Fleming West presided. About 125 
persons were present, mostly from Pittsburgh and 
vicinity. 

The programme was as follows: Opening Remarks, 
S. B. McCormick, Chancellor of the University of 
Pittsburgh; Readjustment of our Educational Ideas 
after the War, H. C. Tolman, Vanderbilt University; 
Justified Latin: Some Constructive Suggestions, 
Frances E. Sabin; Latin in the New World, Oliver W. 
Stewart, Associate Editor of the National Enquirer, 
Indianapolis; The Ancient Guardians of Good English, 
Edward P. Mitchell, Editor-in-Chief of the New York 
Sun; Junior High School Latin, Mrs. George B. Scott, 
Sigsbee High School, Grand Rapids; Latin in Place of 
German, Mary L. Breene, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, and B. L. Ullman, University of Pittsburgh; 
The Practical Value of Latin in War Modified Educa- 
tion, Albert S. Perkins, Dorchester High School, Boston; 
Basis of Education in a Democracy, Wilbert L. Carr, 
University of Chicago High School; Discussion on the 
Formation of a National Classical League for the 
Improvement and Extension of Classical Education in 
the United States. 

Unfortunately, unless unwarranted injustice is to be 
done to contributors whose papers were in hand before 
the close of the last volume of THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY, 
there is no room to give even abstracts of these papers; 
much less is there space to comment upon them. Mr. 
Stewart's paper was printed in the National Enquirer of 
July 4. Whether the other papers are to be published 
I do not know. c. &. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL CLASSICAL LEAGUE 


In the preceding editorial, at the end of the pro- 
gramme of the Classical Conference, will be found this 
item: ‘Discussion on the Formation of a National 
Classical League for the Improvement and Extension of 
Classical Education in the United States”’. 

The Classical Conference was organized in great 
haste, at a time when the programme of the National 


Education Association was practically complete; 
hence, if material relating to the Conference was to 
appear at all in the Bulletins and Programmes of the 
meeting of the N. E. A., that material must be sent in 
at once'. There was thus no time whatever for dis- 
cussion or joint action with respect to the Conference, 
not even among the members of the General Advisory 
Committee of the Conference, which Professor West 
constituted as follows: 


Officers of the Conference, A. F. West, Chairman, 
Chancellor S$. B. McCormick (Pittsburgh), Honorary 
Chairman of the Local Committee, B. L. Ullman, 
University of Pittsburgh, Chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee, Norman E. Henry, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, Secretary of the Local Committee and of 
the Conference; Other Members, F. F. Abbott (Prince- 
ton), Jessie E. Allen (Girls High School, Philadelphia), 
Dean Gertrude H. Beggs (Minnesota), Campbell 
Bonner (Michigan, President of The Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South), Mary C. C. Brad- 
ford (President, 1917-1918, N. E. A.), Bessie R. 
Burchett (South Philadelphia High School), Edward 
Capps (Princeton), W. L. Carr (University of Chicago 
High School), J. W. Crabtree (Secretary, N. E. A.), 
B. L. D’Ooge (Michigan State Normal College), J. C. 
Egbert (Columbia), R. B. English (Washington and 
Jefferson College, President C. A. A. S.), H. R. Fair- 
clough (Leland Stanford), George E. Howes (Williams, 
President Classical Association of New England), F. W. 
Kelsey (Michigan), Charles Knapp (Columbia, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, C. A. A. S.), L. E. Lord (Oberlin, 
Secretary- Treasurer, Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South), J. H. McKenzie (Howe School, Howe, 
Indiana), Anna P. MacVay (Wadleigh High School, 
New York City), C. W. E. Miller (Johns Hopkins), 
F. J. Miller (Chicago), C. H. Moore (Harvard), H. C. 
Nutting (California), Susan Paxson (Central High 
School, Omaha), President Ellen F. Pendleton (Welles- 
ley College), A. S. Perkins (Dorchester High School, 
Boston), Frances E. Sabin (Wisconsin), Paul Shorey 
(Chicago), A. E. Stearns (Phillips Academy, Andover), 
President M. Carey Thomas (Bryn Mawr), H. C. 
Tolman (Vanderbilt), M. N. Wetmore (Williams, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Classical Association of New 
England). 


This General Advisory Committee had no meeting 
before the Classical Conference began; it had no con- 
ference even by mail. On Tuesday afternoon, July 2, 
between the first and the second session of the Con- 
ference, the following members of the Committee met, 
for two hours, at the Hotel Schenley (the other mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee, including two who 


‘The last issue of Tuk CLassicaL WeekLy, Volume 11, had been 
already printed. 
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were in Pittsburgh, had no knowledge that this meeting 
was to be held): Messrs. West, Ullman, Carr, Howes, 
Knapp, Lord, Miller, Ullman, Misses MacVay and 
Sabin. It was unanimously agreed that, since there 
had been no time to secure opinions, even from mem- 
bers of the General Advisory Committee, it was inad- 
visable to take positive steps at the current Conference 
toward the formation of a National Classical League; 
there must be time, a year at least, for general and wide 
consideration of so important a matter. On formal 
motion, adopted by unanimous vote, the Chairman was 
authorized to present to the Classical Conference, next 
day, the following resolutions, as having the approval 
of so much of the General Advisory Committee as was 
named above: 
Resolutions 

(1) Resolved that the Conference favors the estab- 
lishment of an American Classical League to supple- 
ment and reinforce existing Classical agencies and for 
the extension and improvement of Classical education. 

(2) Resolved that the Chairman of this Conference 
be requested to appoint two other members to act with 
him in selecting a committee of not less than five nor 
more than nine members to act as a Temporary Execu- 
tive Committee until the permanent organization of the 
League be effected and to draft a constitution to be 
submitted at a meeting to be held next year in connec- 
tion with the National Education Association. 

(3) Resolved that this Temporary Executive Com- 
mittee be empowered to prepare the programme for a 
Classical Conference to be held next year in connection 
with the National Education Association and to do 
whatever else shall seem best to them for the promotion 
of the cause of Classical education. 

(4) Resolved that the General Advisory Committee 
for 1918 be continued for the coming year and that the 
Temporary Executive Committee be authorized to 
augment its membership. 


At the Classical Conference next day, July 3, these 
resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

In the discussion which preceded the adoption of the 
Resolutions by the 10 members of the General Advisory 
Committee unanimous agreement was reached on 
certain points, by way of interpretation of the Resolu- 
tions: 

(1) that the proposed National Classical League, if 
formed, was in no way to interfere with the existing 
great regional Classical Associations (The Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South, The 
Classical Association of New England, The Classi- 
cal Association of the Atlantic States, The Classical 
Association of the Pacific States), but rather to supple- 
ment their work; 

(2) that the four great regional Classical Associa- 
tions should be carefully and fully consulted in connec- 
tion with plans for the proposed National Classical 
League; 

(3) that opinion as to the advisability of the forma- 
tion of the proposed League and suggestions with 
respect to the modus operandi of such a League, should 
opinion favor the formation of the League, should be 
sought from all quarters, and carefully considered; 
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(4) that no positive steps to the formation of the 
proposed League should be taken, and that there should 
be no proselyting for members of such a League, until 
the Temporary Executive Committee should, after con- 
sidering all opinions and all suggestions, reach 
conclusions, should lay those conclusions before the 
General Advisory Committee, and these conclusions 
should in turn be laid before the Classical Conference, to 
be held next July, in connection with the next annual 
meeting of the N. E. A. 


In a circular dated at Princeton, July 25, Professor 
West announced that he had requested Professors F. F. 
Abbott (Princeton) and D. R. Stuart (Princeton) to 
act with him to select the Temporary Executive Com- 
mittee, and that the three had selected the following 
Temporary Executive Committee: 


A. E. Stearns, Phillips Academy, Andover; C. H. 
Moore (Harvard); Anna P. Mac Vay (Wadleigh High 
School, New York City); A. F. West, Chairman 
(Princeton); W. L. Carr (University of Chicago High 
School); Frances E. Sabin (Wisconsin); Susan Paxson 
(Central High School, Omaha); H. C. Nutting (Cali- 
fornia); H. C. Tolman (Vanderbilt). 


Since THE CLAssICcAL WEEKLY is the property of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, it follows 
that, until the C. A. A. S. shall express itself on the 
subject of the formation of the proposed National 
Classical League, THe CLAssicaAL WEEKLY cannot 
express any opinion concerning the need of the proposed 
League, or the wisdom of the plans that may finally be 
proposed as the modus operandi of such a League. The 
columns of THe CLAssIcAL WEEKLY will not be open to 
propaganda for or against the proposed League, till the 
C. A. A. S., through its proper channels, acting on full 
information, shall determine its attitude on these and 
kindred subjects. 

However, statements of fact with respect to the 
League will be printed, when such facts are available. 
Two such may close this editorial. 

(1) The representatives of the C. A. A. S., The 
Classical Association of the Middle West, and The 
Classical Association of New England who were present 
at the meeting of part of the General Advisory Commit- 
tee, referred to above, voted for the Resolutions (see 
above) with the distinct understanding 

(a) that the proposed League, if and when estab- 
lished, should in no way duplicate, much less interfere 
with, the work of the four existing great regional 
Classical Associations, and should not in any way injure 
The Classical Journal or THe CLAssicaAL WEEKLY, and 

(b) that no steps toward actual organization of the 
proposed League should be taken until the four great 
regional Classical Associations had been fully and 
properly consulted and until after the action of the 
Classical Conference to be held next July in connection 
with the next meeting of the N. E. A. 

(2) By unanimousaction, the Executive Committees 
of three of the four great regional Classical Associations 
(The Classical Association of the Pacific States has not, 
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so far I know, spoken on this subject), have heartily 
approved the following modus operandi for a National 
Classical League, if such a League is to be organized: 

(1) Cooperation of the four great regional Classical 
Associations, which will give at once a National Classi- 
cal League, without further machinery or expense; 

(2) The holding of a Classical Conference in connec- 
tion with each annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

(3) This Classical Conference and the resultant 
National Classical League shall be under the general 
auspices of the four great regional Classical Associa- 
tions, and under the special care of the particular one of 
them within whose territory the annual meeting of the 
N. E. A. itself shall be held. The more immediate 
oversight of a given Conference shall rest with the 
nearest local Classical Club or Association; that is, the 
local committee of arrangements shall be constituted 
out of that Club or Association. 

(4) A simple and practical way of organizing the 
Classical Conference and the League would be one 
more or less like the following: 

(a) the putting of the Conference and the League 
under the general charge of the four great regional 
Classical Associations; 

(b) the establishment of a Council to have general 
control of the Conference and of the League. This 
Council should be organized to contain, first, the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary-Treasurer of each of the four 
great regional Classical Associations, secondly, addi- 
tional members from each of these Associations, to be 
elected annually, either by the Association at its annual 
meeting, or by the Executive Committee of each 
Association. 

(c) The President and the Secretary-Treasurer of 
that one of the four great Associations in whose terri- 
rory the Conference is to be held in any given year shall 
be ipso facto President and Secretary of the Council for 
that year. &. 


THE REACTION OF SPAIN UPON ROME! 


It has been the custom in recent years to emphasize 
the importance, even the overwhelming predominance, 
of the external factor in the history of Rome, and in the 
development of the institutions which were wont to be 
called the contributions of Rome to world-civilization. 
The changes in the economic life of the Italian peninsula 
have been shown to be due not only to expansion, but 
also to the adoption of methods which were distinctly 
non-Roman in their nature, and which hastened the 
unfortunate separation of the Roman citizen-farmer 
from his ancestral iugera. The story of Roman religion 
is the story of Etruscan formalism which crystallized 
the old Roman faith, the story of Greek personification 
which made the Roman numina human individuals, 
who no longer awed a simple people by their very 
indefiniteness, the story of Oriental importations which 


'This paper was read before The Classical Club of Philadelphia 
ou February 7, 1917. 


appealed to a community distracted by the ravages of 
an invader, and stirred out of its unemotional reticence 
by the complexities of international diplomacy and 
war. Even Roman law was affected on its theoretical 
side by Greek philosophical doctrines, and on its 
practical side by the adoption of the Oriental custom 
which made the despotic ruler the sole source of law. 

With the working hypothesis that the history of 
Rome is to be interpreted to a large extent on the basis 
of foreign influence, or in the terms of its environment, 
I amin full accord. But I am not convinced that all of 
Rome’s environment lay on one side, that the only 
foreign influence worthy of consideration was the 
Greco-Oriental. Ex oriente lux is an inspiring phrase, 
and its believers have caused the history of Rome to be 
rewritten in a manner which greatly increases our 
understanding. But was the West so benighted that 
its influence on Rome was negligible? Were there no 
faint gleams in the Western sky which were strong 
enough to reach the Italian peninsula? Finally, if the 
gleams be denied, is it not true that the very darkness 
of the West cast its cold shadows on the Roman State, 
vainly seeking the warm sunshine of an Eastern 
civilization? 

These questions may be asked, I believe, when one 
considers that the problems of conquest and control of 
Spain were not solved for two centuries, that by the 
acquisition of the Three Gauls the Roman Empire was 
made half Western, in territory at least, and that during 
the first two centuries of the Principate a large propor- 
tion of the brains, the brawn, and the wealth of the 
Empire came from the Western provinces. The 
answers to these questions are obviously not to be given 
in a single paper. The pages which follow will be con- 
fined to a small portion of what seems to the writer to 
be a promising field for investigation. 

The reaction of Spain upon Rome was felt at the 
beginning by the soldier and the administrator. Then 
the politician became aware of a Spanish Problem. 
Last of all came the economic and the cultural reactions. 
With reference to the final pair I have little to offer, but 
I hope to demonstrate the importance of Spain in the 
military, administrative, and political history of Rome. 

The military details of the Roman conquest of Spain 
are not only meager, but are in a large measure untrust- 
worthy. Still out of the confusion, the exaggeration, 
and the misinformation offered by the chroniclers of 
that portion of Roman history some measure of truth 
may be gleaned as to the character of the various cam- 
paigns which filled two centuries (218-19 B. C.). 

Any attempt to give accurately the total number of 
Roman troops employed in Spain must fail. A rough 
estimate, however, will indicate the enormous outlay of 
men and money which the pacification of the Iberian 
peninsula necessitated. The bases of this estimate are 
the data of Livy, data which are manifestly excerpts 
from official records. In the extant portions of Livy's 


‘history are given the numbers of the troops allotted to 


the commanders of the Spanish provinces from 218 to 
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169 B. C..(four years out of the last ten, however, are 
not reported). In almost every instance Livy gives the 
number of Roman infantry, of Roman cavalry, of allied 
infantry, and of allied cavalry. Where the term legion 
is used (for 196, 177), I have substituted the minimum 
number of troops, that is, 4,000 infantry and 300 
cavalry. The total number of troops serving in Spain 
within the first half-century of the conquest period is 
105,450 Roman citizens and 173,250 Latin or Italian 
allies, a grand total of 278,700. An additional 8,000, 
described simply as milites (217 B. C.), increases this 
total to 286,700. 

Leaving the comparatively solid ground of Livian 
statistics, let us pass without comment to the year 153. 
Then began a revolt of the Celtiberi. It reached the 
importance of a quasi-national outbreak under the 
leadership of Viriathus and was continued, up to 133, 
by the bravery of the citizens of Numantia. I find that 
the Roman armies were frequently defeated with heavy 
losses, and that their victories were often costly. I 
observe that the revolt was led by skilful generals, and 
that it was not confined to any one locality. Finally, 
I know that at least fifteen Roman consuls commanded 
in Spain within the twenty-three years of the revolt. 
Hence I think it probable that to Livy's total for fifty 
years we must add one half of that total for the twenty- 
three years under consideration. We shall thus con- 
clude that there served in Spain from 153 to 133 more 
than 140,000 Roman troops. An authority? whose 
knowledge of military history is greater than mine 
estimates the losses‘alone at from 100,000 to 150,000. 
Content with the more conservative calculation, I 
conclude that at least 430,000 Romans and Italians 
fought on Spanish soil before 133 B. C. 

There were further campaigns in the Western dis- 
tricts; and other revolts subsequent to 133 B. C., but I 
believe that the military importance of the Spanish 
wars, with one or two excepted particulars, ceased with 
the capture of Numantia. The long campaign against 
Sertorius was not without its losses; the struggle 
against the Pompeian forces, especially at Munda, took 
its toll of Caesarean troops; and the war of Augustus 
upon the Cantabri and the Astures was by no means an 
easy and bloodless contest. 

The importance of the Spanish campaigns might be 
emphasized by the presentation of figures showing the 
ratio of troops in Spain to those serving in the East, 
or to the whole Roman army. But certain features of 
the Spanish campaigns are, to my mind, more import- 
ant than an elaboration of the numerical problem. 

It was in the Iberian peninsula that the Romans for 
the first time faced the problem of waging constant war 
at a great distance from home. Experience in the wars 
of Southern Italy and of Sicily afforded, to be sure, some 
precedents. Prorogation of imperium was not untried, 
nor was enlistment for a campaign instead of enlistment 
for a season unknown. But the six-year term given to 


2A. Schulten, Numantia. Many facts and conclusions of this 
paper have been taken from Dr. Schulten’s scholarly volume. 


P. Cornelius Scipio, the five-year term for his son, and 
the same tenure given to the two proconsuls from 205- 
201 were not equalled until the last days of the Repub- 
lic. The soldiers of these two generals were not sent 
home by their successors, and, although changes in 
command were made annually, the troops as a rule 
served for at least six years. Thus we can see that, in 
the first period of the Roman conquest of Spain, there 
were established precedents for the prolonged com- 
mands of generals abroad, and for the increasing length 
of service of the Roman legionary. 

So great was the menace of the situation in Spain in 
210 that the Roman Senate, fearing to take the respon- 
sibility for a second possible defeat, surrendered its 
sovereignity in foreign affairs to the extent of allowing 
the tribal assembly to elect a proconsul for the com- 
mand in Spain. You will recall that, after the failure 
of qualified candidates to appear, the young Scipio, 
who had held no office save that of curule aedile, pre- 
sented himself to the assembly for its votes. His 
election to this new office followed. It is perhaps too 
radical a step to introduce this incident as a precedent 
for certain legislative acts of the late Republic, but the 
parallels are interesting. Moreover, the case of Scipio 
was not unique, for proconsules ex plebiscito were chosen 
for Spain up to the year 197. 

That the Spanish tribes were neither continuously 
nor universally hostile to the Romans is proved by the 
statement of Livy’ that 
‘some Spaniards also, little less than a thousand in 
number, passed over to the consul <i. e. into Italy>. 
On very many occasions the Republic availed itself of 
their brave and faithful services’. 


This passage is dated 215 B. C., and is, I believe, the 
first instance of the use by the Romans of barbarians in 
Italy for military purposes. In 207 a second contingent 
was sent to Italy, 9,000 in number, composed of Span- 
iards, Numidians, and Gauls. These troops served in 
the battle of the Metaurus and thus aided in sounding 
the doom of Carthage. 

The reason for these importations is not difficult to 
discover. The new troops gave to the Roman generals 
duplicates of the forces which Hannibal had directed so 
successfully against arms and men of Italian origin. 
We may well believe that, in the guerilla warfare which 
followed Cannae, the Spanish leaders were able to give 
helpful advice to their Roman allies. We know that 
from the time of the Second Punic War the Spanish 
sword was adopted by all the Roman armies. The 
execution wrought by this weapon had been noted by 
the Romans both in Italy and in the Western peninsula, 
and, although the copies manufactured by the Romans 
could not equal the Spanish models in quality, their 
effectiveness was recognized by the Macedonian 
veterans of Philip V. 

It was in the land of the guerilla, strangely enough, 
that the Romans were subjected to a form of mass- 
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attack known as the cuneus. Livy‘ states that 

‘the Celtiberi excel so much in this formation that, on 
whatever part they direct their attack, they cannot be 
withstood’. 

One expedient used to break up such an attack was a 
cavalry charge upon the flank of the cuneus, but a more 
satisfactory counter-formation was the forfex or forceps 
—a V-shaped array which received the cuneus and over- 
whelmed it. 

Spain became famous for the human material which 
it furnished to the Roman armies. Auxiliary bands 
served on many frontiers: Augustus used Spanish 
troopers as his bodyguard for a time, and Galba enrolled 
a native legion in his province. In connection with 
these two leaders and their relation to Spain, one may 
add that Hither Spain was the only interior province to 
receive a garrison under Augustus. Three legions were 
quartered in the Northwestern districts, where they 
remained until the year 69 A. D. It was then that 
Spain achieved fame as the first district to present a 
military candidate for the Imperial throne. 

Not only were changes produced in Rome's military 
history by her contact with the Spanish people; her 
foreign policy also was affected. Long before a Roman 
soldier had set foot upon Spanish soil, ambassadors had 
negotiated a treaty with Hasdrubal which was meant 
to define the Northern limit of Carthaginian expansion. 
The meaning of that treaty and of a subsequent treaty 
with Saguntum has given rise to a great deal of con- 
troversy, but I believe that one point at least is beyond 
the controversial stage. The treaty was made with 
reference to land which was non-Roman. The Ebro 
River was not near Roman territory, not even near the 
territory of her ally Massilia. The treaty, therefore, 
was an extension of Rome's imperial authority wider 
than had ever been given to that authority before that 
time. Whether or not it set up a Roman sphere of 
influence north of the Ebro is beside the point to be 
made here, namely, that it did insist upon the right of 
Rome to interfere with the plans of a foreign state when 
those plans were displeasing to her. 

In no other instance did the Spanish Question force 
Rome's Foreign Office to such diplomatic novelties. 
It is true that the Celtiberian war encouraged the 
Carthaginians in their attack upon Massinissa, and 
was listed among the causes for the Macedonian revolt 
and the slave rising in Sicily. These troubles were soon 
ended, but the policy of interference, commenced in 
225, was as long-lived as it was pleasant—for the 
Romans. 

Administration of extra-Italian territory was not 
altogether a new experience for the Romans when the 
Iberian land was added to their empire. Difficulties 
arose, however, because of the differences between 
Spain and the provinces previously annexed. Spain was 
large, it was far from Italy, and was lacking in well 
organized local administrative units. The Romans 
recognized the impossibility of transplanting the 
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Hellenistic system of administration to the new pro- 
vince and the great difficulty of administering the 
country asaunit. One of their first steps was to divide 
the conquered land into two provinces. This necessita- 
ted the addition of two new officials. Therefore the 
number of praetors was, in 197, increased tofour. The 
distance from Italy had led to an exceptional tenure of 
office for the first military commanders. It had helped 
to fix the term of legionary service at six years. The 
unsuccessful attempts to lengthen the tenure of praetors 
in the Two Spains by the Lex Baebia and the change in 
date of entry to office from March 1 to January 1 were 
alike due to these distant and troublesome provinces. 
Problems of conquest were followed by problems of 
organization. In order to hold the ground gained so 
slowly and at such cost, the Romans used a system of 
military colonization previously employed only in 
Italy. Tarraco, described by Pliny as Scipionum opus, 
was probably the first extra-Italian castrum stativum. 
Italica was chosen by. Scipio in 206 as a home for 
some of his veterans. Graccuris received veterans in 
179, Corduba in 150. It is, in my opinion, a hopeless 
task, to seek to discover any but formal differences 
between some of these foundations and Narbo, or the 
attempts of Caius Gracchus. If it be stated that the 
Senate or the Assembly took the initiative in the latter 
cases while in the former they merely ratified a settle- 
ment made by a provincial official, I can cite Carteia, 
which, about 170, was established by the Senate, as a 
colonia. Latinam eam coloniam esse libertinorumque 
appellari is Livy’s phrase®. As a final example of the 
policy of municipalizing the Two Spains, Valentia is 
peculiarly interesting. In 138 some of the warriors who 
had fought against Rome under Viriathus were taken 
from their hill country and settled near the coast. 
This recalls the deportation of 40,000 Ligurians some 
fifty years before, but I do not remember that any 
reward was given to them for fighting. The settlers of 
Valentia, however, received the rights of Roman citizen- 
ship. This is the opinion of Huebner, at any rate. 

J. J. VAN Nostranp, JR. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA. 


(To be concluded) 


REVIEW 


Gaius Verres. An Historical Study. By Frank Hewitt 
Cowles. Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, 
XX. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 
(1917). Pp. III + 207. $1.50. 

The reader of this study gains a new conviction of the 
great importance of the Verrine Orations as a source for 
the historian, the jurist, and the archaeologist. In 
these orations we have an account by a contemporary 
of events abounding in interest. The story is told with 
a wealth of those intimate and picturesque touches 
which we miss in so many of our ancient sources. Yet, 
in spite of the large Ciceronian bibliography, Dr. 
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Cowles is the first investigator thoroughly to exploit 
this rich mine of information. The whole affair of the 
prosecution of Verres receives about three lines in 
Mommsen's History of Rome. There are more detailed 
treatments, of course, in Drumann (Geschichte Roms), 
and Holm (Geschichte Siciliens, Volume 3), and in some 
of the biographies of Cicero. But it was still possible 
for Dr. Cowles to write in his Preface 

Up to the present time there has been no systematic 
attempt to present in complete form the sum total of 
the evidence covered by the Verrine indictment. 

The present work is an instructive example of what 
can be accomplished by the intensive study of sup- 
posedly familiar documents relating to a much studied 
period. 

Chapter I deals with Verres’s career prior to his elec- 
tion to the city praetorship. The account shows that 
Verres did not suffer a progressive degeneration in char- 
acter. He seems to afford an example of that rare thing, 
absolutely consistent villainy. At the beginning of his 
public career he betrays his party and his superiors, and 
appears in Cilicia and Asia Minor (as legatus and later 
proquaestor of Dolabella) in the réle in which he after- 
wards won such distinction in Sicily—that of the ruth- 
less plunderer and conscienceless rake. His tenure of 
the city praetorship (the subject of Chapter II) sup- 
plied him with useful practice in the art in which he 
ater excelled, that of the conversion of judicial power 
nto a source of gain. 

Chapters ITI-VII treat the different aspects of the 
Sicilian administration of this singularly nefarious 
Roman. Dr. Cowles holds that it is impossible to 
detect any chronological sequence in Cicero's account 
(see page 27); so he adopts in his discussion the topical 
arrangement of the orator. Book 2 of the Actio Secunda 
is considered in Chapter III, Book 3 in Chapter IV, and 
soon. The titles given below are those assigned by the 
ancient grammarians to the different books, and by Dr. 
Cowles to his corresponding chapters. In Chapter III 
(De Juris Dictione) we see how Verres in his capacity 
as chief justice of the island enriched himself by black- 
mail and by the sale of decisions, edicts, and offices. 
This chapter and the following (De Frumento) should 
prove very useful to teachers of Roman history. They 
will find in Dr. Cowles’s clear and explicit account a 
refreshing contrast to the distressing vagueness which 
characterizes many of the writers of our text-books on 
Roman history when they speak of the ‘oppression of 
the provincials’, ‘financial exactions’, ‘tithes’, ‘farming 
the taxes’, etc. Chapter V (De Signis) is concerned 
with Cicero's indictment of Verres as the robber of the 
artistic treasures of the Sicilians. In this particularly 


interesting chapter the author’s treatment of the sub- 
ject is new. He discusses the “relative merits of Cicero 
and Verres as connoisseurs”’ and decides the question in 
favor of Verres (125 ff.). He proves that Verres had a 
real appreciation of beautiful things; in fact Verres 
seems to have resembled some of our American ‘cap- 
taints of iridustry’ in combining acquisitiveness with 


aestheticism. Dr. Cowles refers elsewhere to Verres’s 
love of art as one of his “few admirable traits’”’ (111). 
It is doubtful whether it appeared as such to the Greek 
art collectors whom he robbed. They may well have 
prayed that Rome in future would send them more 
Philistine governors. After reviewing the various 
theories in regard to Cicero’s appreciation of art, .Dr. 
Cowles agrees (133) with Gdhling, De Cicerone Artis 
Aestimatore, that 

while the great orator undoubtedly possessed a knowl- 
edge of art and a certain capacity to appreciate it, 
neither his knowledge nor his critical faculties in this 
field were profound enough to enable him to qualify as 
an expert or a connoisseur, a distinction to which he 
made no serious pretension, and toward the attainment 
of which, no serious effort. 

The chapter gives a lively impression of the aesthetic 
life of the times, and of the artistic wealth of even the 
minor cities of Sicily. Dr. Cowles condemns Book 5 
(De Suppliciis) as irrelevant in an action de repetundis; 
that Cicero expected to be allowed to deliver such a 
speech is evidence, he thinks, of the laxity of Roman 
legal procedure (136). Book 5 forms however, as Dr. 
Cowles admits, a fitting climax of the whole accusation, 
and, it might be added, of an indictment that was 
directed not only at Verres but at the class and the 
system of which he was but an extreme representative. 
For it is in this book that Cicero paints Verres as the 
incompetent military commander, the indolent volup- 
tuary, and the judicial murderer. The orator concludes 
the book with the terrible story of the crucifixion of 
Gavius, and the impassioned peroration in which he 
invokes the deities whom Verres had offended. 

The chapter on this book merits particular attention, 
because, if we except a few touches in the De Signis, in 
none of the other Orations do we gain so clear a view of 
Verres’s personality, a personality repulsive enough, 
but not without psychological interest. Cicero delights 
in portraying Verres as the “tired hedonist”. No 
student of the period will be likely to forget the picture 
of the propraetor borne from place to place on his bed 
of roses (5. 27), or, as he reviews his disreputable 
fleet (148), 
standing on the shore, clad in a purple pallium and in 
his long effeminate tunic, wearing the house sandals of 
the voluptuous dweller indoors, leaning on the arm of a 
servant girl. 

Yet, when we review the orations as a whole, it is 
evident that the man whose peculations penetrated into 
every town and enterprise of importance, who super- 
vised so many nefarious activities, and kept his pack of 
‘dogs’, or henchmen, so well in hand, must have had a 
large fund of perverted energy. 

The themes of the last chapter of the study are the 
trial, conviction, exile, and death of Verres. The 
chapter begins with a useful summary of the history of 
the quaestio perpetua de pecuniis repetundis, the court 
that was so long the battle ground of the popular and 
senatorial factions. Then follows the discussion of the 
preliminary action (concerning the choice of the prose- 
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cutor), and of the trial. After reading this discussion 
one perceives clearly the injustice of Mommsen’s 
accusation that Cicero never presented the appearance 
of action except in regard to questions which ‘had as a 
rule just reached their solution’ (compare the grotesque 
characterization of Cicero in the last chapter of Momm- 
sen’s History). Asa matter of fact, although the pro- 
secution of Verres was inevitable, his conviction was by 
no means a foregone conclusion. The machinations of 
Verres’s party under the leadership of his counsel, the 
great Hortensius, nearly succeeded on more than one 
occasion in robbing Cicero of victory. How he finally 
saved the day by sacrificing his original plan of pre- 
senting the case, and by confining himself to the 
production of his witnesses and the “short incisive 
discourse” (188) known as the Actio Prima (the only 
speech actually delivered), is well known. The reader, 
on finishing the chapter, is oppressed with a sense of the 
inadequacy of Verres’s punishment, and is led to 
indulge in the pious hope that Pliny is telling the truth 
when he says (N.H. 34.6) that Verres perished in the 
proscription of the Second Triumvirate, because he 
refused to surrender his Corinthian vases to Antony. 
There is a careful analysis of the chronology of the trial 
in the Appendix of the book. 

A few words may be added in regard to the study as a 
whole. The legal questions discussed are for the most 
part too complicated for brief report; but it should be 
said that the work has a special value for the student of 
Roman legal procedure, even though he be familiar 
with Greenidge’s book, The Legal Procedure of Cicero's 
Time. Dr. Cowles writes in an impartial spirit, and is 
mindful of the fact stated by Holm, “Unsere einzige 
Quelle der Geschichte des Angeklagten sind die Reden 
des Anklagers”’. Due allowance is made for Cicero’s 
exaggeration and oratorical camouflage; our author 
tries to be fair even to Verres. And he seems on the 
whole to be fair to Cicero. This might appear to be 
superfluous praise. But the bad tradition of Cicero- 
baiting which began with the ancients and has been 
perpetuated in modern times by certain famous German 
scholars still exerts some influence. Its effects can be 
detected in Holm’s work, if I am not mistaken. Dr. 
Cowles has given careful consideration to the work of 
his predecessors; it may be remarked here that he 
condemns Ciccoti’s study, Il Processo di Verre, as 
uncritical. 

The text of Cicero used is naturally that of C. F. W. 
Muller; but textual questions are discussed where they 
have an important bearing on the facts, and Miller's 
readings are not always adopted. 


COLLEGE. Wittiam D. Gray. 


HUMANISTIC IMITATIONS OF LUCRETIUS 


In what he called “Introduction to Notes I"’, in his 
edition of Lucretius, 1.7, Munro spoke of the frequent 
imitations of the De Rerum Natura in the Hymni 
Naturales of Marullus (died in 1500). 


Marullus’s 


Hymn to Earth, in particular, “‘is full from beginning to 
end of Lucretian phraseology”. 

In a poem of Baptista Mantuanus, Consolatio in 
Morte Collae Asculani (written before 1483), there is a 
passage about early methods of warfare which seems 
to have been suggested by the fifth book of Lucretius 
(compare the second sentence below with Lucretius 5. 
1308-1310): 

Bella geri pugnis primo coepere sub aevo 

(hine oritur pugnae nomen), mox aspera cornus 
fraxineaeque sudes aliaque ex arbore trunci 

et rigidi silices atque usu proelia doctae 

arma fuere ferae. Vastus canis ibat in hostes, 
assuetus certare leo, depressa ferebant 

cornua facturi semper duo vulnera tauri; 

dente sues, curvis pugnabant unguibus ursi. 
Inventus mox usus equi; frenata capistris 

ora manu regere incoepit spumantia sessor, etc. 


In the Egloga Aepolus of Ianus Anysius (c. 1504) the 
description of the shepherd's life, 


quum pastores in gramine molli, 
propter aquae rivum, sub ramis arboris altae 
proiecti, genio indulgebant. 
praesertim cum tempestas ridebat, et anni 
tempora pingebant lascivo gramina flore, 


is borrowed from Lucretius 2.29-33. 

The De Animorum Immortalitate of Aonio Paleario 
(published in 1536) borrows some striking Lucretian 
phrases, for example, et extra procedit longe flammantia 
moenia mundi (1.72-73); tantum potuit suadere 
malorum (1.96); nunc me difficili pangentem carmina 
de re inter egestatem patrii sermonis (1.139, 933); 
exitio dabit una dies (5.96). 

The De Principiis Rerum of Scipione Capece was 
printed in 1546. Pietro Bembo said of it, “‘Lucretii 
stylum et elegantiam redolet”; and Paolo 
Manuzio rated it almost as high as the De Rerum 
Natura itself. 

In the same author’s De Vate Maximo (perhaps 
composed c. 1535) the passage, 

iuvat insuetos e fonte liquores 
haurire intacto mollique ex arbore, tellus 


quam tua fert sola, insignes decerpere ramos, 
et mea fragranti praecingere tempora fronde, 


recalls Lucretius 2.4-7; and the lines, 
Heu stolidae mentes et luce carentia corda 
humanae gentis, quantis vita aegra laborat 
in tenebris, quali iactantur pectora motu, 


may be compared with 2.89 ff. 

Two other poems which should probably be men- 
tioned here are the Theopoeia and the De Immortali- 
tate Animae of Lodovico Parisetti (1502-1570). These 
are both written “alla maniera di Lucrezio” (F. Flamini, 
Il Cinquecento, 109). 

In Basilio Zanchi's eclogue Meliseus the lines, 

complent nemora alta querelis 


fluviorum vitulae immemores; non gramina possunt 
derivare animum, tremuli non vocibus hoedi, etc., 


are borrowed from Lucretius 2.358-367. 
Tue Jouns Hopkins Wirrep P. Mustarp. 
UNIVERSITY. 
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ICARUS ALTER! 


Lines Written to Commemorate the Establishment of an 
Aerial Mail-Service between New York and Wash- 
ington, May 15, 1918 


Daedalus ecce novus mirandas suscitat artes 
ocior ac ventis Icarus alter adest. 

Remigio alarum densas evectus in auras 
fratribus ille geret munera grata meis. 

Murmurat en currus, ductorque repagula scandens 
adspernit terras, caeruleasque petit 

sedes, atque audax gaudet volitare per astra. 
Caelipotens rector, te vehat ipse Deus! 

cumque petes cursu Capitoli immobile saxum 
caelo delapsus, navita, siste pedem. 

Icariam vinces sortem, felicior arte: 
laudes et nomen, postera fama canet. 

Joun C. Revitte, S. J. 


MODERN MILITARY EFFECTIVES 
NERVIAN CAMPAIGNS 


In an article in Classical Philology 13.283-300 (July, 
1918), entitled The Date of Composition of Caesar's 
“Gallic War"’, I laid a certain stress, in pages 286-287, 
on the long noted discrepancy between the statements 
concerning the Nervian defeat in Book 2 of the De Bello 
Gallico and the fact of their formidable uprising three 
years later (Book 5). One of the most eminent of living 
Caesarean scholars, Mr. T. Rice Holmes, has suggested, 
Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul?, 206, n. 2, as one of several 
possible explanations, that the increase demanded is due 
to the presence of men who were too young t6 fight in 
7 B.C. Arecent article of M. Cheradame, on German 

fan Power, published in The New York Times, August 
25, 1918, seems to me to render Mr. Holmes’s view 
highly improbable. 

M. Cheradame holds that the annual contingent 
furnished to the German army is not, as most military 
writers have believed, 400,000, but 700,000. He arrives 
at this conclusion by a searching analysis of the military 
and civilian statistics of Germany before and during 
the war. That isa rate of 10.07 men for every 1,000 of 
population. The purpose of M. Cheradame’s article 
. 1s to demonstrate that the authorities of the Allies have 
greatly underestimated German resources. It may well 
be presumed therefore that he himself has not under- 
estimated them. 

Now, in 57 B. C. the Nervians could put into the field 
a force of 50,000 men. By modern proportions, that 
would imply a population, at the time, of 250,000. 
The Helvetian statistics furnished us by Caesar him- 
self, B. G. 1.29, upon documentary evidence, make it 
plain that approximately the same proportion held for 
ancient times. We may, accordingly, base our esti- 
mates upon a population of a quarter of a million. 

If we grant to the Nervians of 57 B. C. a military 
organization and efficiency equal to that of modern 
Germany—a large concession, surely—,we may credit 
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then with a yearly contingent of 2,517 fighting men. 
In three years that will amount to 7,551 men. Evi- 
dently, by no power of exaggeration, can that constitute 
the force of enormous size (5.42) and striking military 
skill (5.52) that besieged Quintus Cicero. 
Newtown Hicu ScHoot, Max RaApIN. 
Elmhurst, New York City. 


MILES IUVENIS' 


Quo, miles iuvenis, via est? 
“‘Pugna iustitiae vocat; 
iura prodita gentium 
defendam gladio meo”’:— 
Miles o iuvenis, tua 
arma sint benedicta! 


Quo, miles iuvenis, via est? 
“‘Auferam manicas truces 
fratrum; vincula conteram, 
quae gentes male comprimunt”’ :— 
Miles 0 iuvenis, tua 
arma sint benedicta! 


Quo, miles iuvenis, via est? 
“‘Detergam lacrimas genis 
infantum, manus hostica 
pane quos spoliat suo”’ :— 
Miles o iuvenis, tua 
arma sint benedicta! 


Quo, miles iuvenis, via est? 
““Leges caelitus editas 
aeternasque potens tegam 
armis iustitiae meis’’:— 
Miles o iuvenis, tua 
arma sint benedicta! 


Quo, miles iuvenis, via est? 
“Aris pro Domini Dei, 
dirutis rabie gravis 
belli, non metuam mori" :— 
Miles oiuvenis, tua 
arma sint benedicta! 


Quo, miles iuvenis, via est? 

focis hominum sacris, 
foeda quos violat manus, 
fundetur cruor hic meus” :— 

Miles 0 iuvenis, tua 
arma sint benedicta! 


Quo, miles iuvenis, via est? 
“In mortem ruo, dummodo 
munere floreat 
_felix patria libera”’ :— 
Miles oiuvenis, tua 
arma sint benedicta, 
SEPTUPLUM BENEDICTA! 
St. STANISLAUS SEMINARY, A. F. Geyser, S.J. 
Florissant, Mo., April 28, 1918. 
_ 'This patriotic ode is based on a French prose-piece which I saw 
in a French Reader. The meter is that of Catullus 34, Dianae 
sumus in fide, etc. The first foot of each line may be a spondee, a 
trochee, or an iambus. The last verse of each stanza is, as in 
Catullus 34, a Pherecratic. - 
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